THE GREAT STATE

uneconomic agents who attenuate the poor stream
of commodities as it flows through the country.

The case of tea, to which I have referred in these
pages, is typical rather than exceptional. To take
retailing alone, the average shopkeeper cannot live
on a gross profit less than from 30 to 50 per cent.
His retail profit may be insignificant, and often is
so. The failures amongst shopkeepers are appalling
in their number. But whether they succeed or
fail, upon every article they sell they must load on
a big gross profit. When, therefore, the wage-
earner takes his poor wage to market, he has first
of all to provide a living for middlemen whose living
may be as hard to get as his own, while both suffer
from the waste of their labour.

There is one certain way of getting very little out
of the scramble, and that is to be one of the producers.
So long as a man is content to remain a useful
economic producer he cannot become even moder-
ately comfortable. ' If he is worldly wise, he will
reason to himself: "There is only one way in which
I can get a chance to make an ample subsistence,
and that is by ceasing to make goods, and by entering
upon one of the paths by which I can make, not
goods, but profits." "Getting on" is rarely or
never possible for the man who continues honestly
to make hats or furniture or boots or carpets or
upholstery, as a unit in large-scale economic pro-
duction. Can we wonder, then, if an increasingly
large proportion of the population has realised this
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